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THE RELIGIOUS REVIVAL 

BY EDWARD A. THURBER 



" Not because Heaven existed did men know Good from 
Evil; the because, I invite you to consider lay quite the 
other way. It was because men, having hearts as well as 
stomachs, felt there, and knew through all their being, the 
difference between Good and Evil, that Heaven and Hell 
first came to exist." 

If I were to preach a lay sermon, I believe I should 
choose the passage quoted above, or a passage greatly like 
it, for my text; and for a sort of underpinning or support, I 
might throw in the well-known saying of Kant's, — " Two 
things strike me dumb: the infinite Starry Heavens; and 
the Sense of Right and Wrong in Man." Not that these 
two passages express the same thing — not at all. Their 
juxtaposition, however, I think, is interesting; the second 
might lead one to contemplate more earnestly the first. If 
I were to preach a real sermon, I should, of course, choose 
my text from the Bible; again it would be like the one 
quoted above, only rather more clouded, more overlaid with 
the scoria of talk, and it would take doubtless a more skill- 
ful hammer than mine to knock away the incrustment. 

The notion of the sermon came to me from reading cer- 
tain Grundy articles. My reading, I confess, was very cur- 
sory; I did not read them to agree or to disagree, but simply 
to note, to observe and, as Chaucer says, " turn over the leaf." 
These articles were about religion, its possible coming and 
its not coming, the when's and the why's; and one writer 
said that a certain other writer, in speaking of the human- 
ity of Jesus, slurred over His divinity. And I wondered 
what the writer meant by the terms, humanity and divinity 
of Jesus, where one left off and the other began, whether 
or no they were blended — how blended? And if blended, 
was the blend different in kind or in degree from the blend 
of divinity and humanity in other people. And what is, 
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then, the divinity in other people, the godlike in men? Let 
me return to my text: Not because God existed did men 
worship, but because men, having hearts, felt and knew 
through all their being that they must have God: so they 
created Him in this exalted image of theirs, and He came 
to them to be worshipped. 

I see, perhaps, a real difficulty here, a sort of owl and 
egg difficulty. What put it into the heart of men to wor- 
ship God? Was it because God really existed, or was it 
because men needed God and had to create Him? Was 
the God of Jesus an existence or was He a creation, that 
is, did He exist because He was created? Could one say: 
" Not because God existed did Jesus know Him; but Jesus 
had to have a Divine Father: so He created His Father, 
and in this way found His experiences justified "? 

The sermon at this point would get into very deep 
waters — refined definitions and what not — troubles which 
I wish to avoid. I have been thinking about the revival 
of religion — is there a chance of its coming? 

The writer from whom my lay text is quoted was once 
giving an address, a notable address I take it, to a large 
body of students. In this address he said that a striking 
quality of the two great peoples of antiquity, the Greek and 
the Roman, was that in the beginning of their history, in- 
deed, all through their noblest periods, they were very 
religious. The speaker lay great emphasis upon this point 
and brought it home by several illustrations ; among others, 
which I forget, he mentioned, I believe, the plays of 
Sophocles as strengthening his assertion. Later in his ad- 
dress, he fell to speaking of Reverence and he quoted his 
master, Goethe, on the three reverences. The reverence to- 
ward, or worship of, those above us, he said, was character- 
istic of pagan peoples at their finest moments; they stretched 
out their hands in adoration of the powers above them. 
They created these powers because they had to have them ; 
otherwise their lives would have been torn and thwarted. 
The wise Zeus, presider over the destinies of men, came 
into being because men could not get along without him; 
they were so religious that they had to create him. The 
address I am quoting does not actually say this ; I am trying 
to adapt it a bit to my text. 

After all, what I am thinking about is that religious 
revival which some maintain is so near us, or is, indeed, 
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now among us. What signs are there of its presence or of 
its approach? Does religious awakening ever come by way 
of a desire to organize, by the modes of business or of poli- 
tics? Does it come through advertising, even by the latest 
hypnotic methods? World- Religious-Movement, how it 
has been dinned into our ears; and the people who do the 
shouting are possessed of most familiar faces ; we have seen 
them before, but not as distinctly religious persons — their 
countenances wear the light or the dimness of other than 
religious dawn. " Art is anarchic," says some one, " and 
resistant to organization." So is religion. Religion comes 
in the throes of deep, deep experience. There is no talk- 
ing it up. Movies, headlines, finding what the people 
like, — none of these things comes into the remotest contact 
with religion. Rather the reverse. If one were to ask 
what all this clamor were not, I should say it is essentially 
not religious. Religious people often organize, are rather 
prone to, it seems ; but religion on the whole frets under 
organization. Like art, it likes to breathe the free air. When 
a movement is on to organize religion, the signs are 
pretty plain that no revival is imminent. 

Indeed I do not think it would be difficult to prove that 
religion abhors noise. It might be contended that all this 
noise is an outward condition ; underlying it, there is a deep, 
silent conviction, evidenced most of all, perhaps, in the 
widespread desire for service. Of course, the word, " wide- 
spread," rather begs the question. If one could actually 
prove that zeal for service were at this moment more wide- 
spread, more self forgetful than ever before, one might 
have a fairly good right to maintain that reverence for 
things about us and below us, if not for things above us, 
were becoming more and more prevalent. And these rev- 
erences are probably signs of religion. But to prove all 
this is a pretty stiff programme. 

Religion has always been a force creative; she makes 
gods and devils and heavens and hells; and when a big 
religious movement gets started (as it has several times 
in the world's history) these creations are overpowering: 
they also last a long, long time; in fact, some of them that 
were created centuries ago are vital yet: in truth, they will 
live until a still larger creative force comes in and in creat- 
ing new gods and devils does away with the older ones. 
Zeus and Poseidon, Dis were greatly damaged some cen- 
turies ago as Milton so well exaggerates. 
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And the God and the Devil and the Heaven and the 
Hell, — all these creations that embodied a new Sense of 
Right and Wrong in men — these new creatures that reduced 
the old gods and their environment to Literature, were 
made only after an awful heartsearching, in which noise 
was silent and service unpreached. 

Edward A. Thurber. 



